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does not mince matters when she finds fault with 
the unhygienic practices of the present day; and 
the work is full of good, telling sentences, such 
as, “ if women paid as much attention to their teeth 
as they do to their complexions, they would be 
50 per cent, healthier and better looking.” 

The right provisions for the healthy child are 
summarised by the writer in her directions to give 
the child the right sort of food and make him eat 
it properly; provide fresh air for him night and 
day; teach him how to breathe and how to play; 
train his mind and character; do not “ coddle ” 
either in clothing or in diet. 

(2) This volume presents the main features of 
psychotherapy in a form suitable for the intelligent 
lay reader, and it forms an interesting and instruc¬ 
tive work which should appeal to the physician 
as well as to the layman. The rationale of hypno¬ 
tism and the scope of suggestion in medical 
practice are clea'rly defined. The object of 
hypnotism, as taught in this book, is to render 
the mind receptive and capable of influencing 
function; and a merit of Dr. Miller’s exposition 
is its moderation in statement. 

With the enlarged understanding of the subject 
it seems likely that we shall in the future 
see an increased evidence of the suitable 
employment of psychotherapeutics; for our 
highest medical authorities recognise that 
mental healing has a firm basis of truth and fact, 
and that it may be properly and safely employed 
by skilled doctors who have the gift and power 
to use it, for every mentally healthy individual 
can be brought under its influence. It is the 
absence of this power and the failure to cultivate 
it which has often led to the easier expedient of 
administering bromides, massage, &c., to neuras¬ 
thenics, when hypnotic suggestion would consti¬ 
tute a better treatment of the patient. 

This treatment by mental methods does not 
necessarily involve hypnosis, and it includes the 
very important subject of re-education of self- 
control. The main object of the book is to show 
that what the “ quack ” (religious or medical) can 
do by fraud, delusion, or mystery can be done 
by the honest physician who works through the 
mind on the body, without descending to deception 
in any shape or form. 

(3) This book presents a useful statement upon 
the practical sanitation of the dwelling, in so far 
as the provisions for drainage are concerned. As 
would be expected, seeing that the writer has been 
lecturing upon sanitary engineering at the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, for some twenty 
years, the facts are well put, clearly expressed and 
concisely dealt with in a handy, well-illustrated 
volume. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Internaciona Biologial Lexiko en Ido, Germana, 

Angla, Franca, Italiana ed Hispana. By Dr. 

M. Boubier. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1911.) 

Pp. vi + 73. Price 1.50 marks. 

In 1901 the Delegation for the Adoption of an 
Auxiliary International Language was founded. 
This delegation, while approving generally of 
Esperanto, decided that certain reforms were 
needed, and as Esperantists would not agree to 
these, there have resulted two languages, or 
rather dialects, namely, Esperanto and Ido, of 
■which the latter possesses the advantage that it 
can be printed without the use of specially 
accented letters, besides other advantages in the 
matter of simplicity. 

In the “Internaciona Biologial Lexiko,” Dr. 
Boubier has drawn up a vocabulary, for the pur¬ 
poses of this language, of the principal terms used 
in biology, with their equivalents in German, 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish. Most of 
these terms are mere modifications of ordinary bio¬ 
logical nomenclature adapted to the grammatical 
requirements of Ido. In many cases an intelligent 
reader could guess the meaning of these words, 
though he would have difficulty in writing them, 
and in this respect the present nomenclature is 
better than that used for some of the words in 
common use. 

It is to be hoped that these attempts to find 
a satisfactory auxiliary language will not result 
in chaos, for while we have already two rivals in 
Ido and Esperanto, attempts are being made in 
other quarters to restore Latin in a modified form 
to its original position as the language of the 
learned world, and if science students are still 
to be required to pass examinations in Latin on 
the ground that it is the fundamental language, 
they will certainly show some reluctance in learn¬ 
ing a second auxiliary language differing greatly 
from Latin. It will remain to be seen whether 
Ido is sufficiently near Latin to appeal to the pupils 
of our public schools. 

Who’s Who, 1913. Pp. xxx+ 2226. Price 15s. 

net, 

Englishwoman's Year Book and Directory, 1913. 

Edited by G. E. Mitton. Pp. xxxi + 412. Price 

25. 6 d. net. 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1913. 

Pp. vii.i+147. Price 15. net. (London: A. and 

G. Black.) 

Some idea of the comprehensive character of the 
latest issue of “Who’s Who” may be gathered 
from the fact that it contains 25,000 biographies 
of men and women in some way distinguished. 
Due prominence is given in the collection to suc¬ 
cessful workers in science, and not only are British 
men of science dealt with, but also those of foreign 
countries. The editor of this indispensable work 
of reference may be congratulated upon keeping 
it up to date and maintaining all its useful 
characters. 

“The Englishwoman’s Year Book” serves ad¬ 
mirably to show the increasing share educated 
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women are taking in the useful work of the world. 
Parents will find helpful guidance here as to the 
education of their daughters and the oppot tunities 
available for them to obtain remunerative labour 
later in life. The volume should be in the hands 
of every woman worker. 

“The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book,” in addi¬ 
tion to being a handy index to periodical literature, 
places at the disposal of writers, artists and photo¬ 
graphers useful guidance in the matter of dispos¬ 
ing of their work satisfactorily. 

The Beginner in Poultry. The Zest and the Profit 
in Poultry Growing. By C. S. Valentine. Pp. 
x-f-450. (New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1912.) Price 
6s. 6 d. net. 

By the time the “ beginner ” has read this book 
he might well think himself something more than 
a beginner. The keynote of the work is sympathy, 
and once possessing that, it is hard indeed if one 
cannot make a success of any hobby in live stock. 
Naturally, the suggestions as to management are 
more suited to the States than to this country, but 
the reader who wishes to take a broad view of 
aviculture, and is already conversant with the 
ins and outs of the daily routine, will find much 
food for reflection by a careful study of many of 
the chapters. We would specially commend to the 
powers that be section 22 on poultry schools. 
When one knows of the hard struggle for existence 
some of our educational work has had, and the 
scant support our own Board of Agriculture can 
offer, it makes one feel somewhat envious of the 
magnificent grants that are so freely available on 
the other side. The writer of this notice has had 
the good fortune to take part in some of the 
courses alluded to, and knows that such experts as 
are engaged at Cornell and Corvallis, &c., are past 
masters in the poultry world, and heartily endorses 
much of what the book says on this question. 

The work contains some 450 pages, and is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, though several of the reproduc¬ 
tions are not quite up to the high standard one 
usually sees in the American Press. Perhaps the 
author’s other book, “How to Keep Hens at a 
Profit,” should be read first. The present volume 
is rather for the library or student; it does not 
cater for the exhibitor. Its value is rather to the 
thinker, and he who thinks is he who rules. 

The Montessori System in Theory and Practice. 
By Dr. Theodate L. Smith. Pp. vii + 78. 
(New York and London: Harper Brothers, 
1912.) Price 25. 6 d. net. 

In the review of Madame Montessori’s recent 
book describing her method of scientific pedagogy 
as applied to child education in “The Children’s 
Houses,” published in Nature on September 26 
last (vol. xc., p. 99), some account was given of 
the system. It is sufficient to say of Dr. Smith’s 
little volume that it provides a convenient intro¬ 
duction to the methods advocated by Madame 
Montessori, and some reports of American experi¬ 
ence of their adoption. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

British Forestry and the Development Commission. 

It is more than two years since the Development 
Commission obtained its fine grant of 500,000k 
yearly for five years. There have been Parliamentary 
grants in addition; thus 900,000 1. was available the 
first year. Said The Times : “The Development Fund 
is a remarkable departure from the laissez-faire policy 
which has so long dominated the proceedings of 
British Governments.” It was early announced that 
one of the chief objects of the Development Commis¬ 
sion was British forestry, including the purchase and 
planting of land. One small piece of poor ground in 
Scotland represents all the land that has yet been 
acquired in Britain; and foresters are beginning to 
inquire if we have really broken away from the bad 
traditions of the past. British forestry has never had 
such an opportunity as this half-million grant. Will 
anything practical be done before it is too late and the 
grant come to an end, because nothing practical has been 
achieved? It is true that there have been useful 
educational grants; and promises of loans for forestry, 
on liberal terms, to “ local authorities or other re¬ 
sponsible bodies ” : but this, without State forestry, is 
putting the cart before the horse. As is well known, 
the communal forests on the Continent carry a class 
of forest inferior to the State forests, and they are 
only kept up to this standard by either State super¬ 
vision or their management by State forest officers, 
combined with the stiffening effect of the better 
managed State forests in their midst. 

For fifty years British State forestry has been stand¬ 
ing still. Excellent schemes have been prepared. 
There have been innumerable Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees and reports 1 Three quite good British schools 
of forestry training have been established, and, alas ! 
abolished, in spite of the excellent- training they were 
giving. There remains now but one State forest 
school, the useful institution for instructing wood¬ 
men in the Forest of Dean. In the successive 
abandonment of these Government forest schools we 
see the want of a permanent forest authority to 
defend them against the vacillations of political con¬ 
trol. 

The onus of this failure in forestry—and forestry is 
perhaps the greatest of the modern arts-—lies in the 
hesitancy of the Britisher to accept State forestry. 
It is tolerably certain that no material progress in 
British forestry will ever be made without State 
forestry, which is the kernel and oith of the whole 
business. There are two reasons why we must accept 
State forestry. Only the State can obtain money at 
a low enough rate of interest (2J or 3 per cent.) to 
make forestry pay in this climate of low sun-power. 
Only the State has the “unending life,” viz. a life 
long enough for successful forest management. A 
private owner cannot be expected to plant trees for 
the public good with only the prospect of an uncertain 
2 or 3 per cent., going to his son, his grandson, or 
even his great-grandson. Further, forestry, like so 
many other industries, must be done on a large scale 
to yield good returns. 

Most of the opposition to State forests is no doubt 
due to ignorance of what they are. To the uninitiated 
they may look much like the wild forest that, in parts 
of the world, has to be largely cut down to make 
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